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Abstract: Historical ly, educational administration programshave 
prepa red grad uates i n a "u n i versa I , one-si ze-f i ts-al I "a pproach . As 
theK-12 student population becomes increasingly diverse; this 
approach i s no I onger vi abl esi ncei t sel dom takes i nto account the 
urgency implied by the achievement gap. This article reports on 
a “transformativecolloquium" comprised of educational leader- 
ship faculty from CSU East Bay, San J ose State, and Fresno 
Statewhostudieda"leadingforequity"approach.Responseswere 
gathered from the Spring 2006 CAPE A conference attendees 
regarding ways that administrator preparation programs can 
promoteand emphasizeleadingfor equity. 

Introduction 

"We are closi ng the achievement gap! We are worki ng at closi ng the 
achievement gap!" Such isthedailyrhetoricacrosstheStateof California 
from educational leaders who are working di ligently to meet the needs 
of an increasingly diverse student population, a population whocontinues 
toexhibit less than mastery on statewide assessments. The intent of this 
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paper istostimul atediscussi on and action on thepart of CAPE A members 
and institutions and to examine closely their leadership preparation 
programs in light of thecontinuing inequity of achievement in California 
schools. 

The demographic and socioeconomic make up of California schools is 
rapidly under going profound changes asthenumber of students from low- 
socioeconomic backgrounds, second-language learners, and students of 
color conti nuetoi ncr ease, the very subgroups that are least I i kely to meet 
standards on various state measures (Smith, 2005). Educational leaders 
are being called upon to improve learning opportunities and academic 
achievement for minority children whose lives and cultures California 
educatorstoo often donot understand. Underthedi recti ves of theNoChi Id 
Left Behind (NCLB) Act (2001), educational leaders are implementing 
various intervention programs and educational partnerships in attempts 
to i mprovethe I earni ng and teachi ng that takes pi ace i n school s; however, 
the same groups of students continue to underachieve. 

The question then remains, why is it that in spite of these best 
efforts the achievement gap stubbornly persists? What more can 
professors of educati onal admi n i strati on dotodevel op new I eaders who 
have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to close the achievement 
gap and who are capable of leading successful efforts to meet the 
challenges in today's schools? 

Who Are the Students in California's Schools? 

California schools are becoming increasingly ethnically diverse. I n 
2004-2005, students who were identified as White made up lessthan on e- 
thi rd of the state's students. 

Yet, White students are much more likely to be successful in school 
as demonstrated in standardized test scores and high school graduation 
rates. Stated another way, thelarge majority of California's students— 


Tablel 

Ethnic Diversity in California Schools (2004-05) 

Ethnicity of Students 

Number in School 

Percentage of School 
Population 

White 

1,981,432 

31.3% 

Other than White 

4,231,437 

67.0 % 

Declined to state 

109,214 

1.7% 

Total student population 

6,322,083 

100% 


California Legislative Analysts Office (2005) 
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about two-thirds of them— identified as other than White, arenot experi- 
enci ngthesuccesses of their Whitecounter parts (Smith, 2005). I nthe2005 
volume of thissamejournal, Smith's article, School Factorsthat Contrib- 
ute to the Underachia/ement of Students of Color and What Culturally 
Competent School LeadersCanDo(p.21-32)chronicled a variety of factors 
that may impact the achievement of students of color. Two of the tables 
from her article are reproduced here to demonstrate the underachieve- 
ment of students of color in California Schools. While there are many 
explanationsforthesedisparities,thefact remainsthatthecurrent school 
system does not work well for the majority of California's students. 

According to the California LegislativeAnalysts Office (2005), of all 
studentsentering ninth grade, 30% will not graduate from high school. 
WhileWhitestudentsmakeuponly31.3%oftheschool population, 41.2% 
of White students graduate from high school. I n 2003-2004 the number 
of Hispanic dropouts alone totaled 32,925. The California Legislative 
Analysts Office estimated that a minimum of 17.5 % of all Hispanic 


Table2 

Cal ifornia StandardsT est (CST) 2004 
E ngl ish/Language Arts (E LA) Score Results 


Student groups 
grades 2-11 

Number of 

students 

tested 

N umber of students 
below Proficient Level 

Percentage of 
students below 
Proficient Level 

African American 

389,000 

298,000 

76% 

Asian 

395,000 

172,000 

43% 

Hispanic 

2,200,000 

1,700,000 

79% 

White 

1,600,000 

714,000 

46% 

Economically 

disadvantaged 

2,300,000 

1,900,000 

79% 


Table3 

Cal ifornia Standards Test (CST) 2004 M athematics Score Results 


Student groups 
grades 2-9 

Number of 

students 

tested 

N umber of students 
below Proficient Level 

Percentage of 
students below 
Proficient Level 

African American 

274,000 

216,000 

78% 

Asian 

253,000 

82,000 

32% 

Hispanic 

1,619,000 

1,176,000 

72% 

White 

1,038,000 

484,000 

46% 

Economically 

disadvantaged 

1,800,000 

1,321,000 

72% 
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students will drop out of school over a four-year period. Though educa- 
tional leaders work hard to meet the needs of all children, Latino, African- 
American, and other non-White subgroups remain at the bottom of the 
academic achievement echelon. 

The National Task Force on Minority High Achievement, a group 
organized bytheCol lege Board, issued a report entitled ReachingtheT op 
(1999) which indicated that, "until many more... minority students from 
disadvantaged, middleclass, and upper middleclass circumstances are 
very successful academically, it will bevirtually impossibleto integrate 
our society’s institutions completely, especially at the leadership levels" 
(p. 2). Students who face the additional barriers of poverty, learning 
English as a second-language, and institutional racism must rely on the 
su pport and leadershi pof district and siteadministratorswhoarenot only 
capableof understandingtheir plight, but alsoof being abletoboldly step 
forward to address the pol icies and practices that disadvantage certai n 
groups of students. A new ki nd of leadershi p is urgently needed toaddress 
the issues of inequitable student learning and student diversity in 
California schools (Barbara & Krovetz, 2005; Smith, 2005). 

Who Are our Educational Leaders? 

The identification and preparation of school leaders from under-repre- 
sented racial/ethnic groups is recognized as a critical issue in successful 
educational reform. Leithwood and Riehl (2003) reported that school leader- 
shi phassignifi cant effects on student learning, secondonlytotheeffectsofthe 
quality of curriculumandteachers'instruction. A Rand study (Gates, Ringel, 
Santibanez, Ross, & Chung, 2003) report edthat only 17.8%ofal I school leaders 
in the U .S. represent culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. 

As professors of educational leadership, we pose questions regarding 
theimpactthat recruitingandtrainingschool leaders of col or mayhaveon 
closingthe achievement gap. What do students in more diverse communi- 
ties experience in relation toethnicand racial leadership, diversity, and 
equity? How might leadership preparation programs address leadership 
issues i nvol ved i n chal lengi ng the i nequities i n schools i ncl udi ng narrow- 
i ng the achievement gap and reduci ng the drop rates of students of col or? 

Educational Leadership Preparation Programs 

In spite of best efforts and good intentions, the authors believe that 
school leaders arenot unequivocally addressing the problem of student 
ach i evement from posi t i ons of equ i ty and soci al j ust i ce. I f we i mprove ou r 
leadership programs by infusing "leadership for equity," will we seethe 
achievement gap narrow or disappear? 
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Leadership for equity refers to bold, courageous actions and behav- 
iors on the part of school leaders toensurethat inequities are addressed 
openly and directly. Thefocus of these leadership actions is the elimina- 
tion of inequities that include, or result in, the achievement gap, 
disparities in disciplinary practices, inappropriate referrals and place- 
ments in special education, and school practicesthat hinder thesuccess 
of groups of students. Leadership for equity examines results of all 
students, but particularly those students who have not, traditionally, 
been successful in schools. 

H errity and Gl assman's research (as cited i n Rusch, 2004) suggested 
that educational administration faculty havelimitedknowledgeabout (a) 
how to prepare educational I eaders for work with cultural ly and I i nguis- 
tically diverse populations and (b) how to develop the trusting relation- 
ships critical to minority student success in public schools. The social- 
psychological literaturepointstoaclear message that feelings of trust in 
theinstitution, and those whoareseen to represent the interests of those 
institutions (e.g., teachers, professors, administrators), area fundamen- 
tal building block in the affirmative development of high minority 
achievement (Bandura, 1986; Smylie& Hart, 1999). A recent review of 
coursework in UCEA-affi I iated institutions showed cultural diversity as 
one of the lowest ranked content categories in leadership preparation 
programs (Pohl and & Carlson, 1993). I nastudyofleadershippreparation 
programs, J ackson (2001)describedthecharacteristicsof exceptional and 
innovative programs that included strong admissions systems and sys- 
temic coherence with program structures, curriculum focus, instruc- 
tional strategies, and external partnerships. However, J ackson (2001) 
found that incorporating diversity— racial, ethnic and gender— were 
issues not addressed specifically in programs. 

Gosetti and Rusch (1994) positedthatunderstandingof leadership in 
leadership preparation programs comes from an embedded, privileged 
perspective that has largely ignored issues of status, gender, and race. 
They argued that course materials, readings, activities, and classroom 
conversations in leadership programs are constructed from that same 
understandi ng of leadershi p. 

The issue of how we prepare school leaders must be given serious 
attention. We suggest that schools of education move beyond the 
"universal-one size fits all" approach to administrator preparation to a 
"I eadi ng for equ i ty" approach for devel opi ng I eaders. I ssues as compl ex as 
educational equity requi recareful thought and planning and will require 
more than a "one-size-fits-all" approach to administrator preparation 
(Mendoza- Reis, Ritchie, & Lindstrom, 2005; Szabo, Storms, Rodriguez, & 
Gonzales, 2003). 
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The "universal" approach places assessment focus on program out- 
comes and asks, what have leadership candidates learned in our classes? 
The focus of Leading for Equity is on the eventual outcomes for K-12 
students and asks, how has participation in our university preparation 
programs i impacted the i nequity of achievement of students i n Cal ifornia 
schools? In other words, the determination of success of leadership 
preparation programs must include an examination oftheextent towhich 
graduatesofour programsreduceinequitiesin K-12 student achievement. 

The Challenge of Leadership Preparation in California 

At the conference of the California Association of Professors of 
Educational Administration (CAPE A) held in March 2006, attendees 
were asked to examine the issue of developing Leadership for Equity 
through their preparation programs. Members of CAPE A represent a 
majority of the institutions of higher education authorized to offer 
programs leading to the credentials required for most administrative 
positions in California schools. 

CAP E A conference partici pants were asked to respond tothefol low- 
ing questions. Responses to these questions are presented here. 

1. What can I as an individual faculty member do to reverse the 
trends of achievement inequityinCaliforniaschools?Theleading 
responses to this question included: 

• Establish one-on-one connections with students of color and 
support them 

• Push the equity lens 

• Advocate for pol i cy changes to address i nequ i ty of ach i evement 

• Learn to access K-12 decision makers to exert influence 

CAPEAmembersdescribedinternal and external influencestheycan 
exert individually in affecting the achievement gap in Cal ifornia schools. 
They recognized how their roles and relationships with educational 
leadership students can impact the development of administrators in 
California schools. In addition, CAPEA members viewed themselves as 
forces to affect the broader socio-political environment. They cited the 
use of strategies to influence decision makers to support policies to 
address inequities in schools. 

2. What can our Educational Leadership Departments and 
Programs start doi ng to change the way we prepare our admi n- 
istrators to serve in today's schools? 
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CAPEA members' responses provided a range of suggestions that 
indicated their programs of educational leadership preparation could 
createwaystoaddress issues of inequity in schools. Of particular interest 
to the authors were suggestions for instructional strategies. The re- 
sponses encouraged the confrontation of inequities in schools in leader- 
ship preparation programs. The use of the terms, "tough" and "coura- 
geous, "acknowledged thechallenge of this issue, but alsothe recognition 
that inequity must be addressed openly and directly by school leaders. 

The responses provide thoughtful suggestions about the ways in 
which departments of educational leadership can examine and refocus 
their programs to address the urgent issues that underliethe achieve- 
ment gaps i n K-12 schools. Such an exami nation isessenti al i n developi ng 


Table4 

Leadi ng for E quity Responses from P artici pants 
at Spring 2006 CAPEA Conference 


Programmatic Suggestions 

Recruiti ng: 

Reach out to districts 
with greatest need 

Identify and recruit 
candidates of color 

Design: 

Link program to 
eliminating the K-12 
achievement gap 

1 nstitute cohort models 

Create community 
in our programs 
for credibility 

P rogr a m Assessment: 

Follow up on our 
program graduates 

T rack achievement 
data of schools 
of our graduates 

Curricular and 1 nstructional Suggestions 

Content: 

Realize and support 
equity concept; 

1 nfusecurriculum 
with examinations of 
equity and social justice 

Push cultural 
competency: provide 
more "cultural 
knowledge" about 
students and 
communities 

Strategies: 

Revise syllabi to 
include examinations 
of equity issues 
in each course 

Develop activities 
and approaches to 
exami ne the ach i a/ement 
gap, equity and 
social justice issues 

Advocacy: 

1 nternships should 
chal 1 enge the status quo 
by consistently asking 
difficult questions 

Incorporate 'tough" 
conversations about race 

E ncouragecourageous 
conversations by White 
teachers 
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a sense of responsi bi I ity and urgency by schools of education, i ndi vidual 
professors, and departments of educational leadership to develop pro- 
gramsthatpromoteandemphasizeLeadingfor Equity. For CAPE A these 
responses also provide a framework for continuing the work of the 
organization in this important area. 

Conclusion 

As student demographics of the State of California continue to 
dramatically change, we are called upon as professors of educational 
admi nistration to assume responsi bi I ity to ensure that the graduates of 
our leadership development programs havethe ability and commitment 
to lead schools that ensure equitable results for all students. I n particu- 
lar, our graduates must provide bold, socially responsible leadership in 
school s and di stri cts that ensu re successful resu I ts for the students that 
have been hi stori cal I y fai I ed by I eaders of school s prepared by our state's 
universities. A question that should be on the forefront of all organiza- 
tions responsible for leadership development is, to what extent are we 
responsi blefor aggressively addressi ng i nequiti es i n Cal iforni a schools? 
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